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The experiences under the treaty of Versailles are, however, 
of very great practical significance, and supplementary discus- 
sion of them is now an urgent need, which we may hope to have 
supplied soon. 

Chables E. Merriam, 
University of Chicago. 

The United States and Canada. A Political Study. By George 
M. Wrong. New York, Abingdon Press, 1921, 191 pp. 

Delivered under the George Slocum Bennett Foundation at 
Wesleyan University, the six lectures which comprise this vol- 
ume are designed to promote the cause of Anglo-Saxon amity — 
particularly between Canada and the United States. A brief 
outline of the political development of the two states, a compari- 
son of their forms of government, and a plea for unified action 
in solving the problems of the future, constitute the main divi- 
sions of the book. The author displays a firm belief in Democracy, 
in the supreme power and benevolence of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
in the ultimate triumph of righteousness in world affairs — under 
the tutelege of Britain and America. 

Dr. Wrong has edited his lectures in a style at once lucid and 
attractive. He has contributed nothing original, but his facts 
are so arranged and expressed that they will undoubtedly find 
an appreciative audience, and they may assist in dispelling the 
dense fog of ignorance which so completely enfolds the average 
American when Canada is under discussion. 

It is obvious to the modern student of international relations 
that a study confining itself to the limited, and comparatively 
irrelevant, field of political action, can give but a meagre glimpse 
of the fundamental and causative factors in the relations between 
two states. In the restricted field with which he deals, however, 
Dr. Wrong has presented an attractive summary. 

In some few cases the colored, or over-stressed, statement, so 
characteristic of the lecture form, has survived in the pages of 
the book. The statement, for instance, that the United States 
and Canada are "the most completely democratic of the larger 
states of the world," while pleasing to a North American audience, 
would hardly be substantiated by a careful examination of other 
political organizations— nor does the word of history support the 
author's belief that America and Britain would be actuated, as 
world rulers, by the spirit of justice and undeviating altruism. 
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While open to criticism, Dr. Wrong's book should, however, 
assist in dispelling many of the absurd superstitions still current 
in the United States concerning Canada, and the status of the 
Dominion in the British Empire. It may also assist in adding 
the element of intelligence to Canadian criticism of things Ameri- 
can — an element too often lacking in the past. 

Hugh L. Keenleyside, 
Clark University. 

The Evolution of World-Peace. By F. S. Marvin, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford, 1921, 191 pp. 

Students of the development of historical science have long 
complained that English historiography, however scholarly it 
might be, is still dominated by the anachronistic canon of Free- 
man that "history is past politics," or that of Seeley, who con- 
tended that it is "the biography of states." A comparison of the 
Cambridge Historical Series or the Cambridge Modem History with 
the earlier Histoire g&nerale or the rather conventional American 
Nation will convince any impartial student of the degree to which 
respectable English historical writing has lagged behind the French 
and American tendencies in the way of adopting the conception of 
the nature, scope and purpose of history introduced by Lam- 
precht, Rambaud, Green, Maitland, Robinson, Turner and Shot- 
well. English scholars have not failed to recognize this fact, 
and from Green to the Webbs, the Hammonds and Merz, there 
have appeared historical works of the highest merit, which have 
been concerned with the subject-matter of the "new history." 
Very recently Mr. Wells has attempted to aid the new movement 
through his widely read Outline of History. 

Among the students of history in England interested in pro- 
moting more modern conceptions and achievements in history- 
no one has done as effective work as Mr. F. S. Marvin. His 
own two works, The Living Past and The Century of Hope, are two 
of the most notable of recent contributions to historical synthesis, 
in many ways more penetrating and original than the much more 
widely known work of Wells. Beyond this, he has founded a 
composite lecture series on "world unity," which has now had 
four meetings. The product of each of these series has been 
edited as a contribution to the unity of civilization. They are 
by title The Unity of Western Civilization; Progress and History; 
Recent Developments in European Thought; and The Evolution of 
World Peace. 



